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and afterwards in a solution of nitrate of silver (by which
a layer of iodide of silver was produced upon the paper), a
sensitive surface was obtained, which when exposed in the
camera was capable of receiving a latent impression, to be
afterwards brought out, or developed, by means of gallic
acid and nitrate of silver. The impression thus obtained,
having the lights and shades reversed, was termed the
negative, and from this any number of copies could be
obtained upon paper rendered sensitive to the action of
light. Mr. Fox Talbot for this purpose prepared his paper
for printing positives, as they were termed, by dipping it first
in a solution of common salt, and afterwards in a solution
of nitrate of silver, by which chloride of silver, or " horn
silver," as the ancients termed it, was formed, a salt readily
acted upon by light.

The great desire, at this period of the photographic art,
however, was to obtain a more transparent medium than
paper for producing the photographic negative, and for
this purpose glass naturally suggested itself. To obtain
an adhesive film upon glass which could be rendered
sensitive to light, by chemical agents, was the aim of
those whom we may now term the early photographers.
Albumen, or white of egg, to which a little iodide of potas-
sium was added, was suggested by M. Ni^pce de Saint-
Victor, but even this important suggestion failed to meet
the full requirements of the photographer. It was not
until the lamented Frederic Scott Archer communicated
his invaluable " collodion process," as it is called, to the
Chemist (a journal with which the author had been con-
nected from its birth) that the photographic art became
fully developed. Within a few weeks of the time when
Scott Archer's simple yet invaluable process became known,